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Maine de Biran. Par Marius Couailhac. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — 

pp. viii, 304. 

This work appears in Les grand philosophes series. To Clodius Piat, 
editor-in chief of the series, was left the duty of final revision of the manu- 
script and reading of proof, as the author had been dead several months 
at the time of publication. At Couailhac's death, however, the task was 
so nearly completed that the book is in every essential feature his own. 

The treatment falls into four divisions : The Sources of the Doctrine, The 
Self, The Theory of Knowledge, and The Spiritual Life. The first part deals 
with Biran's predecessors and his philosophical environment, and includes 
a description of his temperament together with a brief account of his life. 
It is very carefully worked out, and, if not quite so critical as one could 
wish, yet it faithfully represents the philosopher's own view of his relation 
to Descartes, Locke, and Condillac. In the second part we come face to 
face with one of the main difficulties in Biran's philosophy. The author 
shows in considerable detail how the self is established by a " primitive 
fact," the feeling of effort. It is on the peculiar nature of this fact that 
the philosopher depends to differentiate his position from both empiricism 
and rationalism. Couailhac has thus very fittingly devoted a chapter to the 
consideration of the consciousness of effort. If the objections drawn from 
the theories of Hume, James, Renouvier, and Taine seem to some readers 
more cogent than the refutation of those objections, — in other words, if 
the " hyperorganic " force in effort seems a logical abstraction rather than 
an experienced fact, — the fault is Biran's not Couailhac's. The theory 
of knowledge is the most important part of the exposition. Chapter I 
treats of the materials of consciousness, sensation and the unconscious, 
explaining how sharply they are marked off from thought itself. In the 
chapter concerning the form of consciousness, the author compares the 
Biranian with the Kantian view of the self. "The self of Kant does not 
allow us to go beyond phenomena, ... it is closely related to the phe- 
nomenal world "; it comes from the categories. That of Biran, though it 
reveals itself only in the sensation of effort, is logically prior to that sensa- 
tion. ' ' The self of Kant is an empty unity ; that of Maine de Biran an 
active energy." The author next proceeds to outline the distinction 
between general ideas and 'notions,' as given in Biran's Psychologie. 
After his estimate of the relation between the Kantian Ego and the cate- 
gories, one could wish that he had taken up the corresponding question in 
Biran's philosophy and pointed out the exact connection between the self 
and the 'notions.' In Chapter III of this division, the reader who is 
familiar with the Essai sur les fondements de la psychologie will be grateful 
to Couailhac for giving us the "essential results " rather than the " minute 
and sometimes artificial analyses ' ' which Biran makes in his theory of the 
four ' systems. ' In one respect, however, the omission is unfortunate, 
for it is the general arrangement of the second part of the Psychologie 
which shows how closely Biran's theory is related to Condillac's philosophy 
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as stated in the Traite des sensations. The division on the spiritual life is 
an account of the logic of the philosopher's later development. Chapter 
IV of this part is especially interesting. Cousin, Janet, and Naville main- 
tain that Biran was a mystic at the last. On the other hand, the catholics 
regard him as one of their own number. Didiot dates his conversion 
between 1815 and 1820. Couailhac concludes that though Biran had been 
friendly to Catholicism for some time, he did not completely accept it until 
shortly before his death. In estimating Biran's place in the history of phi- 
losophy, the author does not claim that this form of ' will ' philosophy has 
had any influence outside France. He very justly says that any resem- 
blance between Biran and either James or Schopenhauer seems " vague and 
questionable." In France, however, he maintains that the influence is 
" more considerable than is ordinarily thought." To substantiate this view 
he refers to Cousin, Jouffroy, Ravaisson, and Simon. But even in these 
instances the influence is probably less than the author estimates it to be. 
For example, Cousin, while adopting Biran's account of the origin of the 
idea of causality, deplores his neglect of the distinction between the idea 
of causality as developed in experience, and the principle of causality — a 
truth to which reason is naturally subject. 

As already indicated, this book is not in any sense a critical work. It 
will seem incomplete to the student as he looks in vain for a satisfactory 
statement of the relation of Biran to Condillac, to Kant, or to Cousin. In 
dealing with a philosopher who himself had very little knowledge of earlier 
speculation, a method more comparative and historical is certainly desir- 
able. But with its limitations this is still a very useful exposition. It is a 
careful and faithful analysis of the system from Biran's own point of view. 
And anyone at all acquainted with that philosopher's writings will appre- 
ciate the advantage of possessing such a clear treatment from ' within ' 
as Couailhac has left us. In fact, owing to Biran's obscure style, wearisome 
repetitions, careless use of imperfect synonyms, and slightly varying stand- 
point, we are under great obligations to Couailhac for giving us a read- 
able, accurate, and sympathetic account of what Taine has so aptly called 
" a mass of abstractions, a thicket of metaphysical thistles." 

N. E. Truman. 

Les mensonges du caractere. Par Fr. Paulhan. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. 

— pp. 276. 

"Nothing is sincere in us. At any rate, nothing is wholly sincere. 
There is not one of our feelings that we can express without hypocrisy or 
restriction, not one of our beliefs that we can affirm without certain reserves 
or without falsehood more or less conscious." These opening sentences 
of the work are typical of the style in which the whole is written. There is 
a constant straining after extreme and violent modes of expression, which 
is apt to blind us to the author's real acuteness and justice of observation. 
" Perhaps Desdemona simulated fidelity in such a way as to deceive 



